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The Hon. Captain Capel, of the Mutine, arrived at the 
Admiralty Office, on the 2d of October, with the following 
despatches ; 

c " Vanguard, off the Nile, August 7, 1798. 

Sia — Herewith I have the honour to transmit you a 
copy of my letter to the Earl of St. Vincent, together 
with a line of battle of the English and French squadrons ; 
also a list of killed and wounded. I have the pleasure to 
inform you, that eight of our ships have already top gal- 
lant yards across, and ready for any service; the others, 
with the prizes, will soon be ready for sea. In an event 
of this importance, I have thought it right to send Cap- 
tain Capel with a copy of my letter to the commander- 
in-chief over land, which I hope their lordships will ap- 
prove ; and beg leave to refer them to Captain Capel, 
who is a most excellent officer, and fully able to give 
every information ; and I beg leave to recommend him to 
their lordships' notice. 

* € I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) " Horatio Nelson. 

" P, S. The island I have taken possession of, and 
brought off the two 13-inch mortars, all the brass guns, 
and destroyed the iron ones. 

kC To Evan Nepean, Esq." 

u Vanguard, off the Nile, August 3, 1798. 

" My Lord— Almighty God has blessed his Majesty's 
arms in the late battle by a great victory over the fleet of 
the enemy, whom I attacked at sunset on the 1st of 
August, off the Mouth of the Nile. The enemy were 
moored in a strong line of battle for defending the en- 
trance of the bay (of shoals), flanked by numerous gun- 
boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns and mortars 
on an island in the van ; but nothing could withstand the 
squadron under my command. Their high state of disci- 
pline is well known to you ; and with the judgment of the 
captains, together with their valour, and that of the officers 
and men of every description, it was absolutely irresistible. 
Could any thing from my pen add to the character of the 
captains, I would write it with pleasure ; but it is impos- 
sible. I have to regret the loss of Captain Westcott of 
the Majestic, who was killed early in the action ; but the 
ship was continued to be so well fought by her first lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Cuthbert, that I have given him an order to 
command her till your lordship's pleasure is known. 

" The ships of the enemy, all but their two rear-ships, 
are dismasted ; and those two, with two frigates, I am 
sorry to say, made their escape ; nor was it, I assure you, 
in my power to prevent them. Captain Hood most hand- 
somely endeavoured to do it j but I had no ship to sup- 
port the Zealous, and I was obliged to call her in. 

"The support and assistance I have received from Cap- 
tain Berry cannot be suiiiciently expressed. I was 
wounded in the head, and obliged to be carried off the 
deck ; but the service has suffered no loss by that event. 
Captain Berry was fully equal to the important service 
then going on ; and to him 1 must beg leave to refer you 
for every information relative to this victory. He will 
present you with the flag of the second in command, that 
of the commander-in-chief having been burned in the 
L'Orient. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) " Horatio Nelson. 

"To Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent, &c. &c." 



ALLEY SHERIDAN, OR THE RUNAWAY MAR- 
RIAGE. 

JDY THE AUTHOR OF "TRAITS AND STORIES OP THE IRISH PEASANTRY." 

It would be difficult to see a prettier country girl, when 
dressed in her rural finery, than the heroine of the fol- 
lowing story. Alley Sheridan's name, to use a phrase 
peculiar to her own class in life, " went far and near for 
bein' the purtiest an* the dacentest girl in the parish, let 
the other be who she might,*' — a compliment to her 
beauty and goodness perfectly just. Alley's father had 
been dead since her infancy ; but her mother was one of 
those notable, active, shrewd women who verify the pro- 
verb, that one pair of eyes are worth two pair of hands. 
Her husband, Owen Sheridan, had been a tall, smoking 
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personage, remarkable for laziness anck taciturnity — slo- 
venly in his dress, and careless in his business, to such an 
incurable degree, that neither the energy not eloquence 
of his wife could throw life or activity into his habits, or 
train him to industry or exertion. Owen was well to do 
in the world, because it so happened that his father had 
left him a large farm at an exceedingly light rent, together 
with a " skillet full of guineas," which he seemed to ac- 
cumulate for no other purpose than that of leaving them 
to his hopeful heir. Upon the old man's death, Owen 
occupied the farm somewhat according to the manner in 
which Dominie Sampson occupied his new clothes, and 
Bmoked over the corpse just as he would have done over 
that of any other acquaintance. As for the "skillet of 
guineas," he never took the trouble of invading the pri- 
vacy in which they lay until after his marriage, when his 
wife insisted upon exercising her right and skill in com* 
puting them, that she might Know at least their numerical 
amount. 

When Owen found himself at the head of the farm, he 
continued to smoke on and saunter about the lulls as 
usual. Other men might have become Bmart, and have 
assumed a little consequence upon the occasion ; but 
Owen was a stranger to that painful secret— how to think. 
He knew, as was generally supposed, that he had the farm 
in his own right— although there were several who de- 
murred even to his knowledge of that fact. At all events, 
he inhabited the house, and came to seek his meals— not 
at the usual hours, 'tis true, but whenever he wanted to 
light his pipe; for this being his great master passion, eat- 
ing and drinking were performed rather by an association 
arising out of that act, than from the impulse of appetite. 

In this manner Owen smoked for several years, until his 
mother had judged it high time for a change in his condi- 
tion ; and accordingly one evening she desired him to put 
on his hat, and accompany her on a short journey, Owen 
took it down from a peg behind the door, dropped it slug- 
gishly on his head, and, crushing his pipe against the end 
of a half-burned turf, which he lifted from the fire, put it 
into his mouth, and set out, without asking his guide a 
single question. The honest woman was on her way to 
"make his match," and brought Owen along with her, 
because she thought it decorous, at least, to show his in- 
tended wife part of the Jive stock belonging to the farm 
with which she was so soon to be connected, and on 
which, careless of every other object, her heart was fixed. 
When Owen arrived, he planted himself in the chimney- 
corner ; and whilst the negotiation in which he was so 
deeply concerned went on between the parties, he conti- 
nued to smoke and pore over the fire with his usual in- 
difference and assiduity. It was near midnight when he 
and his mother returned— the latter appearing in remark- 
ably good spirits, the former with the same imperturbable 
inclination to suck his doodeen. 

One morning, about a fortnight afterwards, she desired 
him to put on his best apparel, and accompany his friends 
and neighbours to Andy M'Grath's. Owen, accordingly 
having put on his Sunday clothes, somewhat conscious, 
we must admit, that he was about to take a prominent 
part in the proceedings of the day, at once set forward 
with the party assembled. On their arrival they found 
Miss M'Grath — to whom Owen was to be bound in the 
bonds of matrimony — with a large party in gallant trim, 
ready to proceed to the priest's house. 

" Andy," said he, " don't you think— (puff)— urn, hem, 
um, urn— (puff)— ha, hem, urn— (puff)— don't you think 
—(puff)— urn, um, hem, hem— (puff; puff^um, don't— 
(puff)— Andy, don't— (puff, puff; puff,) '—until he lost the 
thread of his discourse, and left the matter in the dark 
recesses of his own mind, undivulged and unknown ; so 
that the purport of what he was about to say, like most of 
his observations, literally ended in smoke. 

All being ready, the party set out for its destination ; 
but to Owen the priest's house seemed a secondary con- 
sideration ; for, more attentive to his pipe than to his 
bride, many a dismounting he had, and many a cabin he 
entered, in order to obtain " lave to light it." 

" Arrah, thin, honest man," said an old woman, as he 
stood with his middle finger on the head of his cutty pipe, 
his chin Btretched out, his leathern cheeks sucked into hi* 
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jaws, and his eyes half shut— strong proofs of the absorb- 
ing delight he found in the act of striving to revivily the 
expiring weed;— " Arrah, honest man, maybe you'd be 
afther tellin' us who the bride and groom is?" 

" Maybe you'd have a knittin'-needle widin ?" said 
Owen, who paid no attention to her question, " Dang 
this pipe! it's stopped, and I can't get a blast out of it." 

" Throth," replied the woman, " I'm sorry there's not 
one widin the four walls wid me, or you should have it 
wid a thousand welcomes." 

He then broke a sprig of heather off the broom, with 
which he attempted to "red it," but still to no purpose. 
There was now but one remedy, and that was to put the 
pipe into the fire, and burn outof it whatever obstructed 



the draught. This having been accordingly accomplished, , evade. 



bered by so sluggish an incubus of a husband, became 
more celebrated than ever as "a good manager." Nor 
was this virtue, so rare in our unhappy country, without 
the reward which industry and perseverance never fail to 
meet. In a short time her farm became like a garden on 
\ a large scale, being so well stocked, so judiciously divided 
i into pasture, plantation, and arable, that had it met the 
1 eye of co-operative Owen, he would have insisted on ini- 
tiating the honest widow into the doctrine of parallelo- 
! grams, in order to bring the establishment to perfection. 
; As it was, I question, however, if any of his " parallelo- 
grammatical" systems could equal it, which I suppose 
might be attributed' to that trite principle, called common 
sense, which Mr. Owen takes such desperate pains to 



without any appearance of hurry, the woman repeated the 
question as to the names of the bride and bridegroom. 

"I'm the 'groom' myself," replied Owen; " urn— 
(pu#; puff) — and the bride's one or other of Andy 
iM'Grath's daughters." 

" Musha, God grant you luck and happiness ! Which 
of Andy's daughter ? Clane, dacent girls they all are, any 
way. Which o 1 thim, aroon ?" 

*' Um, um— (puff, puff)— ha, ha, hem. Which o' thim 
is it?— why— hem, ha, um— .(puff, puff, puff, puff)"— and 
he proceeded on his way, leaving the old woman shrouded 
in smoke and ignorance; for the truth was, that he him- 
self felt by no means clear upon this point. 

The rest of the party had reached the worthy priest's 
residence nearly half an hour before him ; for the motions 
of his body were as slow as those of his mind were dull 
and unobservant. On arriving, however, he sought his 
reverence's own room, where a few of the particular 
friends on each side were assembled — the rest being en- 
gaged dancing in the barn. After, a little chat, in which 
Owen had, as the country people say, " neither act nor 
part," the priest, who happened to be a new curate, only 
a few days arrived in the parish, asked if it was not time 
to perform the ceremony. 

" I would rather," said Owen, " um, ha— that Father 
M' Mali on himself would — hem, hum, ha — marry us ; he's 
an ould hand at it — hem, hum, ha i" 

te He's not at home," said the carate, with a smile ; 
" but you may rest assured that I'll tie the knot as closely 
as he could for his life." 

" It must be done— hum— it must be done— ha, hum, 
um, hem— privately. You must all pack out, neighbours, 
barrin* — hem ha— the two Linahans, and these colleens/' 
he added, pointing to two young women who stood before 
him, either of whom, he supposed, might be the bride — 
"we want to hould some private discoorse here first" 
^ The rest, imagining that there might be some confiden- 
tial matters to discuss, delicately withdrew ; and Owen, 
like a man in a dream, taking the hand of the young wo- 
man who stood next him, desired the priest to proceed. 

" It's the best way, yer Reverence," said one of the 
Linahans, giving his brother the wink, "in regard of 
Misther Sheridan bein' afeard that these rollikin' divils in 
the barn widout 'ill be puttin' their jokes and thricks upon 
him ; and he wishes to give thim the slip, Sir, so he does, 
piase yer Reverence ; and it's dancin' mad they'll be for 
this, any way." 

The two Linahans were Owen's servant men, and the 
two young women their sisters-, but whether the mistake 
proceeded from the bridegroom's; irreclaimable habits of 
abstraction, or from a preconcerted plan on their part, 
was never afterwards discovered. It is sufficient to say, 
that whilst Andy M'Grath's daughter and the rest of the 
party were exercising their heels in the priest's, barn, 
Owen was married to Alley Linahan, to the unbounded 
mirth of some, but certainly to the implacable resentment 
of M'Grath and his friends, who, in consequence of the 
affront, knit themselves into a faction, between which 
and that of the Sheridans many a bloody battle was sub- 
sequently fought. In one of these poor Owen, about 
three years after his marriage, got his skull broken, leav- 
ing his wife with two children— a boy, and the subject of 
the present sketch. 

After fe death, his widow, who was really an industri- 
ous stirring. woman, now that she found herself unencum- 



Next to her farm, Mrs. Sheridan's mind was occupied 
by the instruction of her daughter Alley — and, next to 
Alley, was she interested in the figure which young Owen 
ought to make as the inheritor of such an independent 
property. Her mode of educating these two hopes of her 
house was peculiar to herself, but, at the same time, such 
as might be expected from a woman who, although she 
knew not a letter in the alphabet, contrived to succeed so 
well in life without book knowledge. The latter accom- 
plishment was therefore excluded from her system-=-not 
because she undervalued it, but because there was not a 
school or a schoolmaster within seven miles of the remote 
corner of the country in which she lived. Instead of this, 
she wisely substituted such practical acquirements as the 
habits of her own life, the business of good house-keeping, 
and the improvement of her farm, enabled her to commu- 
nicate to her children. Owen and Alley were accord- 
ingly never separated when she wished to exhibit any use- 
ful process, or to readthem, in her own homely but intel- 
ligible terms, a course of lectures upon the business of 
country life, industry, and economy. Alley, for instance, 
could break a colt, reap a ridge nf corn, or hold a plough, 
quite as well as Owen — and Owen could make up a 
churning of butter, and kill a goose or turkey, with as 
much skill as Alley, or at least with a tact which she 
could seldom surpass. The mother's plan was to teach 
Owen every thing comprehended within the employment 
of a farmer, in the first place, and afterwards to superadd 
all that she had planned out for the accomplishment of 
Alley. Alley, on the other hand, received sound instruc- 
tion in whatever a young woman in her condition in life 
ought to know, together with an experimental initiation 
into the whole agricultural improvement of a farm, with 
all its correlative dependencies — such as buying and selling 
cattle, grain, &c. and a competent knowledge of farriery, 
so far as farmers and graziers practise it in a simple way. 
It was no uncommon thing to see Owen and Alley out 
with the labourers, each of them in the act of knitting a 
stocking, ov t perhaps, Alley leading a " ban win'* of men, 
when setting or digging potatoes. 

It is not for us to discuss the advantages or defects of 
Mrs. Sheridan's system; we only relate it according as 
the worthy woman put it into execution. It was, how- 
ever, the subject of much mirth among the neighbours — 
and indeed, through the whole parish, as well as for some 
distance into the skirts of the parishes adjoining. So far 
as Alley was concerned, it had unlimited approbation, be- 
cause the prejudices of the people were not against it ; 
but in Owen's case, whether mirth or contempt were 
most strongly excited it was difficult to say. Endless 
were the jokes and jibes to which his practice of house- 
wifery gave rise — some in all the gravity of affected sim- 
plicity, others in the broad caricature of farcical humour. 
As regarded Owen, all their taunts fell harmless ; for the 
truth was, that, from fifteen up, he began every day 
more and more to resemble his father. At sixteen 
his mother detected him with a " cutty pipe" in his 
mouth, as he lay stretched at his ease on the head of 
a ridge of oats which she had just reaped. This alarm- 
ing propensity she determined to extinguish, as the root 
, of indolence, neglect, and indifference in a young man's 
, character. Her attempts were spirited and judicious, we 
must acknowledge ; but the habit descended from his fa- 



Often called a "boon"— a number of labourers. 
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tner with all the prominence and obstinacy of an heredi- 
tary failing, difficult to be repressed, much less rooted out 
of the disposition. She consequently, after becoming 
weaker and more vacillating in her opposition, ultimately 
abandoned it ; and Owen became more silent, indolent, 
and phlegmatic, and a more inveterate smoker, in propor- 
tion as he grew into confirmed manhood. In fact, when 
his disposition became fully developed, he was as accurate 
a copy of his father as if he had been painted after his 
likeness. The mother witnessed this with sorrow; but 
a^s she was possessed of no secret which had power to sti- 
mulate him into life and activity, the result was, that like 
his worthy sire, he abandoned every thing but the pipe, 
and sank into a mere nonentity, without respectability or 
influence— the imperturbable butt of all the wicked wit 
and flying jests in the parish. 

Totally the reverse of him in every thing was his sister 
Alley, who had now advanced to the full prime of wo- 
manhood. The reader, however, is not to suppose her 
to be still engaged in those laborious and masculine pur- 
suits, to gain a knowledge of which she had been trained 
by her mother. This shrewd woman possessed too much 
good sense and decent pride to make her daughter a slave 
to that which she had taught her only as a resource 
against the contingencies of her future life. On the con- 
trary, no sooner had her practice become satisfactory, and 
her health and constitution been improved by active la- 
bour, than she was taught to assume all that dignity of 
character which a young woman with a fortune of five 
hundred pounds ought to manifest. A very obvious 
change was soon visible in her dress and manner; but no 
maternal precept, however dignified or rigorous, could 
banish from Alley that sweetness of disposition and win- 
ning kindness of deportment, for which she had been ever 
since her infancy so remarkable and so beloved. Her 
person, which despite of exposure to wind and weather, 
had been always good, now that she led a more feminine 
and domestic life, softened into beauty of no common 
character. She was rather tall, her limbs admirably pro- 
portioned, and her features regular and well defined. Her 
auburn hair, which fell about her neck in natural tresses, 
was luxuriant, and her dark eyes were full of sweetness 
and feeling— while her whole countenance was lit into an 
arch expression of playful humour by two red, laughing 
lips, within which, when she smiled, were disclosed a set 
of teeth equally regular and white. 

It was at this period of her life that Alley began to re- 
gret the want of some portion of literary education ; for 
she had too much sense not to feel acutely the conscious- 
ness of her own inferiority on this important subject. 
When she mingled in fairs and markets, and bore a part 
in the social intercourse which took place between friends 
and acquaintance, she perceived, with evident chagrin, the 
obvious advantages which many young women, far her in- 
feriors in fortune and expectations, had over her, in con- 
sequence of having been taught simply to read. As her 
ignorance, too, was known to most of them, they seldom 
omitted an opportunity of gratifying the envy which her 
beauty, dress, and wealth had raised, by some insulting 
display of their own literary accomplishments. This to 
Alley was certainly a trial which required a considerable 
stock of patience to endure: and the evil was rendered 
the more intolerable by the flouting and contemptuous 
ostentation with which they overwhelmed her by quota- 
tions from the " Key of Paradise," the " Fairy Tales," 
" Forty Thieves, ' " Fifty Reasons," " The Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees," or " The Academy of Compliments, and 
Polite Letter-writer," The two latter were particularly 
obnoxious ; for, as they regarded a subject in which at 
that time she felt deeply interested, viz. love, the ability 
to peruse their contents was considered by the simple 
girl as one of the most desirable qualifications in which a 
young woman could be instructed. Indeed, were it not 
for an old aunt, to whose bosom she confided this afflic- 
tion, such a defect in the system of her education would 
have been much more severe upon Alley's mind and spi- 
rits than it actually was. This aunt had lived with the 
widow Sheridan since her marriage, and, next to that good 
woman herself, was the most authoritative person in the 
family. She was, moreover, exceedingly capricious, hav- 



ing never been trammelled with the fetters of wedlock — 
for which, whenever a slight misunderstanding occurred 
in the family, she would raise her voice from .the chimney* 
corner, where she constantly rocked herself to and fro 
at her " padereens," in words of humble thankfulness- 
uttered, however, in a tone of the bitterest regret. 
Though an old maid, she was inveterately wedded to 
her own opinions, from which, whether right or wrong, 
no human device or power eould dislodge her. In many 
things she was Alley's confidant; but never did she evince 
such an indignant sense of scorn, as at the taunts to which 
her niece was compelled to listen from her enemies, upon 
the vulgarity of unlettered ignorance, and the melancholy 
fate of " not gettin* the larnin' and the edjicayshin I" By 
her advice, Alley procured a prayer-book, and on the 
following Sunday sallied forth to mass, attended by her 
aunt, with a determination to go through the form of per- 
using it, by turning the leaves, and moving her lips with 
as learned an air as possible. This, however, proved a 
disastrous scheme to her reputation, and a miserable spe- 
cimen of her aunt's sagacity; for one of her adversaries 
who knelt just at her elbow, had thus an opportunity of 
discovering that the poor girl read with the wrong end of 
the book up, and that the book itself, instead of being a 
prayer-book at all, as the knavish pedlar who sold it had 
declared, was nothing more nor less than " The History 
of Reynard the Fox." In a few minutes her opponent 
jogged her neighbour, and whispered the joke, which soon 
went round, until a general smile gradually rose to a sup- 
pressed titter of the bitterest and most cutting ridicule. 
Poor Alley had not moral courage to bear this detection ; 
and the mirth was the less endurable, as she felt con- 
scious of its justness. Her face became like crimson, and 
afterwards as pale as ashes ; for , looking round, she 
observed every eye bent with a sneer on herself — and 
what utterly overcame her firmness was the presence of 
her sweetheart, young James Mullin, who knelt a little to 
her left, and witnessed the whole exposure. Her misery 
was now excessive; the book dropped out of her hanii, 
and she sank lifeless on the spot where she knelt. 

Mullin saw with indignation the envy which produced 
her embarrassment ; in a moment he raised her in his 
arms, and carried her out of the chapel into the fresh air — 
but not until he swore, that if Peggy Gartiand were a 
man, he would make her feel bitterly the consequences of 
her heartless conduct. 

" Why, thin, Mullin, but that's manly, any way,*' replied 
Gartland's brother — who, in fact, was a rejected suitor of 
Alley's— i( and must we stan' by, and hear our sister threat- 
ened ? Put this in your pocket, Mullin, that you may 
thank the place that it's in, or ye'd be made ateyer words. 
a vick machree— ay, indeed, swally them to the last let 
ther of what ye said." 

" Eh, Gartiand— an* have you a hand in this scheme, 
too ?*' replied Mullin " Whisper, a bouchai — I'm main 
proud to hear it ; for you and I'll meet where there'll be 
no chapel over our heads. Chew your cud upon that, 
young man." 

•' I've been long wishin* for it," replied Gartiand, who 
followed him out; " and I'll tell ye a taste of news — I'll be 
in the fair Monday fortnight; ay, in throth, and a couple 
o' dozen o* my frinds along wid mz—thigim thu ma — 
you understand me ?" 

" Tha sha weigh / — it's well — take yourself of? wid you ; 
'tis there I'll be, wid a sharp look-out lyin' in the corner 
o' my eye for one Mike Gartiand, that's a big rascal 
wherever he is — and we'll have man for man too, or our 
name's not Mullin. Off wid ye, man, and let me and 
these dacent women bring the girl to herself, that's at 
death's door through she manes of your unsignified sis- 
ter." 

Gartiand returned into the chapel burning with ungo- 
vernable rage, deepened by a hatred originating in his own 
want of success with Alley, and a knowledge of her pre- 
dilection for his rival, on whom he now looked with the 
most concentrated detestation. When Alley recovered 
from her swoon, she felt herself unequal to the task ef 
again encountering the jeers of those who envied her su- 
perior beauty, ^oung Mullin, it is true, encouraged her, 
from a principle of heroic attachment, to meet her ene* 
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mies face to face, protesting, with many oaths, that he t 
would take signal vengeance upon the male relations of 
such of her female acquaintances as should dare, after 
what had occurred, to tamper with her feelings. On this 
point, however, she was immovable, though the down- 
cast and tender glances with which she favoured him, 
while her cheeks mantled with blushes, gave very satis- 
factory intimation that his generosity was not unfelt. She 
resolved, therefore, to go home; and he, very naturally, 
determined to accompany her. We will now leave them 
to pursue their journey, and in the mean time proceed to 
give a sketch of the state of Alley's heart, and of the two 
principal claimants for its affections. 
(To be continued.) 



PIC NICS 

From the Dublin Penny Journal : being a Selection from tht 
Legends, Tales, and Stories of Ireland, which have appeared 
in the Published Volumes of the Dublin Penny Journal ,■ illus- 
trated with Ten Characteristic Engravings by Mr. i?. 
Clayton, Jun. Dublin : Philip Dixon Hardy, .3, Cecilia 
street. 

As our readers will perceive, the above is a mere re- 
print of some of the best stories which have appeared in 
the Journal, handsomely printed in 8vo, with illustrations. 
Of their merits it would not become us to speak. The 
following are specimens of the engravings; — 



DARBY DOYLE'S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 




*' * I reckon neither,' siz he agin, eyin' me as if 1 was goin' to pick his pockets.' 



HIE OVER TO ENGLAND. 




" 4 Peeping out from his little bedroom, be perceived, with no small degree of terror and alarm, a group of dwarfish beings. 
Dublin: Stereotyped, and printed at hi* Steam-Press, by P. Dixon Hardy, 3. Cecilia street ; to whom all Communications are to b<> addressed. 



